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have no wife or children to care for, and let || of irritations on the one part, and supplica- 
BIOGRAPHY. ie 2p ‘ > wae PP 
the old fellow go home with me.” This fi- | tions on the other, which preceded the war 
LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. nesse had the desirea effect. between Great Britain and her colonies. 
(Continued. ) 


After having been examined by the mar- 
quis de Montcalm, major Putnam was con- 
ducted to Montreal by a French officer, who 

| treated him with the greatest indulgence 














, and humanity. 
At this place were several prisoners. Co- 
. Jonel Peter Schuyler, remarkable for his 
4 philanthropy, generosity and friendship, was 
of the number. No sooner had he heard of 
“dl major Putnam’s arrival, than he went to the 
interpreter’s quarters, and inquired, wheth- 
p- er he had a provincial major in his custody? 
bi- He found major Putnam in a comfortless 
fu- condition; without coat, waistcoat or hose; 
ble, the remnant of his clothing miserably dirty 
per and ragged; his beard long and squalid; his 
dus- legs torn by thorns and briars; his face gash- 
the ed with wounds, and swollen with bruises. 
Colonel Schuyler, irritated beyond all suf- 
end ferance at such a sight, could scarcely res- 
al train his speech within limits, consistent with 
.£. the the prudence of a prisoner, or the meekness 
ermu- of a christian. Major Putnam was immediate- 
pidity ly treated according to his rank, clothed in 
gore a decent manner, and supplied with money 
aw by that sympathetic patron of the distressed. 
no ol The capture of Frotenac by general Brad- 
street, afforded occasion for an exchange of 
prisoners. Colonel Schuyler was compre- 
medium hended in the cartel. A generous spirit can 
aie never be satisfied with imposing tasks for its | 
andsome generosity to accomplish. Apprehensive, if 
it should be known that Putnam was a dis-| 
\pas se tinguished partisan, his liberation might be’ 


retarded, and knowing that there were offi- 
cers, who, from the length of their captivity, 
had a claim of priority to exchange, he had, | 
by his happy address, induced the governor | 
to offer, that whatever officer he might think 
proper to nominate, should be included in | 
the present cartel. With great politeness in | 
manner, but seeming indifference as to ob-' 
ject, he expressed his warmest acknowledge- 
ments to the governor, and said, “ there is. 
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Peace at length took place between France 
and England, and colonel Putnam, at the 
expiration of ten years from his first receiv- 
ing a commission, after he had seen as much 
service, endured as many hardships, en- 
countered as many dangers, and acquired as 
many laurels, as any officer of his rank, with 
great satisfaction returned to his plough. 
The various and uncommon scenes of war 
in which he had acted a respectable part, 
his intercourse with the world, and inti- 
macy with some of the first characters in 
the army, joined with occasional reading, 
had not only.drawn into his view whatever 
talents he possessed from nature, but, at 
the same time, had extended his know- 
ledge, and polished his manners to a con- 
siderable degree. Not having become in- 
flated with pride, or forgetful of his old 
connections, he had the good fortune to 
possess entirely the good will of his fellow 
citizens. No character stood higher in the 
public eye for integrity, bravery, and patriot- 
ism. He was employed in several offices in his 


represent it in the general assembly. 


act received the royal assent. It was to 
take place in America on the Ist day of No- 
vember following. This innovation spread a 
sudden universal alarm; the political pulse 


throbbed in sympathy. The assemblies in 
most of these colonies, that they might op- 
pose it legally and in concert, oppointed 
delegates to confer together on the subject. 


| The first congress met early in October at 


New York. They agreed upon a declaration 
of rights and grievances of the colonists, 
together with separate addresses to the 
king, lords and commons of Great Britain. 


not only omit to say any thing on the obnox- 
ious Claim asserted in the British declara 
tory act, the continuation of the duty on tea, 





an old man here, who is a provincial major, 












and wishes to be ut home with his wife and | 
children. He can do no good here, or any | Boston port bill, the alteration of the charter 
Where else; I believe your exceliency had , of Massachusetts, and other topics of uni- 
better keep some of the young men, who \| versal notoriety; but even wave all discussions 


the attempt to obtrude that article on the 
Americans, the abortion of this project, the 


own town, and not unfrequently elected to | 


On the 22d day of March, 1765, the stamp | 


° . > > we 
in the provinces, from Maine to Georgia, 


In speaking of the troubles that ensued, | | 


Without digressing to develop the cause, 
or describe the progress, it may suffice to 
observe, the dispute now verged precipi- 
tately to an awful crisis. Most considerate 
men foresaw it would terminate in blood. 
But, rather than suffer the chains (which 
they believed in preparation) to be rivetted, 
| they nobly determined to sacrifice their lives. 
In vain did they deprecate the infatuation of 
those transatlantic councils, which drove 
them to deeds of desperation. Convinced of 
the rectitude of their cause, and doubtful of 
| the issue, they felt the most puinful solicitude 
for the fate of their country, on contemplating 
the superior strength of the nation with which 
| it was to contend. America, but thinly inha- 
bited, and under thirteen distinct colonial go- 
vernments, could have little hopes of success 
but from the protection of Providence, and 
the unconquerable spirit of freedom which 
prevaded the mass of the people. 

All eyes were now turned to find the men 
who, possessed of military experience, would 
| dare, in the approaching hour of severest 


| trial, to lead their undisciplined fellow citi- 
| zens to battle. For none were so stupid as not 








‘| to comprehend, that want of success would 
involve the leaders in the punishment of 
| rebellion. Putnam was among the first and 
|| most conspicuous who stepped forth. Al- 
| though the Americans had been, by many 
_ Who wished their subjugation, indiscreetly 
|| stigmatised with the imputation of cowardice, 
he felt, he knew for himself he was no coward; 
and, from what he had seen and known, he 
| believed that his countrymen, driven to the 
| extremity of defending their rights by arms, 
| would find no difficulty in wiping away the 
| ungenerous aspersion’ 
As he happened to be often at Boston, he 
held many conversations on the subject with 
‘general Gage, the British commander in 
chief, and lord Percy, colonel Sheriff, co- 
onel Small, and many officers with whom 
(he had formerly served, who were now at 
head quarters. Being often questioned, “ in 
case the dispute should proceed to hostilities, 
what part he would really take?” He aba ays 
answered, “ with his country, and that, what- 
ever might happen, he was prepared to abide 
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“bide the conseauehce.” Ben 
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ther Ae, who had been a witness to the 


ie interrogated | 
66 in} 
prowess and victorics of the British fleets 
and armics, did not thimk them equal to the 





conquest of a country which avas not the 
















owner of a sinele ship, regiment, or maga- 
zine:” He rejoincd, that, “he could only say, 
justice would be on our side, and the event 
with Providence; but that he had calculated, 
if it required six years for the combine 

if it required six years for the combined 
rorees of England and her colonies to con- 
forees of England and her colonies te 


ble country as Canada, it wouid 





quer sucha fee 


at least, take a very long time for England, 
alone, to overcome her own widely extended 


colonies which were much stronger than 
Canada: thet when men fought for every 
thing dear, in what they believed to be the 


most sacred of all causes, and In their own 


native land, they would have great advantages 
in the 
same situation; and that, having taken into 


over their enemies, who were not 


station upon the regulars, who, after march- 
ing to Concerd and destroying the maga- 
zine, would have found their retreat intercep- 
ted, had they not been reinforced by lord 
Percy, with the buattdion companies of 
three regiments and a body of marines. Not- 
withstanding the junction they were hard 
pushed, and pursued until they could find 
protection from their ships. Of the British 
283 were killed, wounded and taken. The 
Americans had 39 killed, 19 wounded, and 


| 2 made prisoners. 





Nothing could exceed the celerity with 
which the intelligence flew every where, that 
blood had been shed by the British troops. 
The country, in motion, exhibited but one 
scene of hurry, preparation, and revenge. 
Putnam, who was ploughing when he heard 
the news, left his plough in the middle of 
the field, unyoked his team, and, without 
Waiting to change his clothes, set off for the 





view all circumstances, for his own part, he 
fully believed that America would not be so 
easily conquered by England as those gentle- 






















men seemed to expect.” Being once, in par- 
ticular, asked, “ whether he did not seriously 
believe that a well appointed British army of 
5000 veterans could march through the whole 
> he replied briskly, 
“No doubt, if they behaved civilly, and paid 
for every thing they wanted;” but, after a mo- 


continent of America?’ 


ment’s pause, added, “ if they should attempt 
it ina hostile manner (thou, h the American 
men were out of the question), the women, 
with. their ladles and broomsticks, wouid 
knock them all on the head before they had 
got half way through.” 

At length the fatal day arrived, when hos- 
tilities commenced. General Gage, in the 
evening of tho 18th of April, 1776, detatch- 
ed from Boston the grenaciers and light in- 
fantry of the army, commanded by licuten- 


theatre of action. But, finding the British had 
retreated to Boston, and invested by a sufh- 
cient force, he came buck to Connecticut, 
levied a regiment (under authority of the 
legislature), and speedily returned to Cam- 
bridge. He was now promoted to be a major 
general of the provincial staff, and in a little 
time confirmed by congress on the conti- 
nental establishment (To be continued.) 
i 
For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE, 
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So spake the false dissembler unperceived; 
For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that waiks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 


Milton. 






























ant colone] Smith, to destroy some military 
stores deposited by the province at Concord. 
About sunrise the next morning, the detatch- 
ment, on marching into Lexington, fired up- 
on « company of militia who hud just reas- 
sembled; for, having been alarmed late at 
night with reports that the regulars were 
advancing to deiolish the stores, they col- 
lected on their parade, and were dismissed 
with orders to reassemble at beat of drum. It 
is established by uailidavits of more than thirty 
persons who were present, that the first fire, 
which killed eight of the militia, then begin- 
ning to disperse, was given by the British, 
without provocation. The spark of war, thus 
kindled, ran with unexampled rapidity, and 
raged with unwonted violence. To repel the 
aggression, the people oi the bordering towns 
spontaneously rushcd to arms, and poured 








their scattering shot from every convenient 


And I can teach thee, cous. to shame the devil; 
Tell truth and shame the devil. Shakspeare 
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“Indeed, my lege! 
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startied mind. “ Can it be possible, 





has boasted of Stanislaus’s favor, should be 


299 


iow in his sovereign’s esteem: 


un act,” 





By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 


said Ferresburgh. 
with epparent composure, though these 
words struck like a thunderbolt upon his 
cont- 
yued he, “that Ferresburgh, who so long 


now suspected of such a deed, as shakes his 
soul to think off Has he, indeed, sunk se 


* No, no,” cried Stanislaus, “ for while 1 
suspected, I loved you! but in this embrace, 
let my suspicions be buried, and let you 
wenerous nature pardon me, that I have 
stooped to think you guilty of so diabolicai 


“ And one I loved so well!” said Ferres- 
burgh, who saw his advantage, and was re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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——————————————————LL 
picion from the breast of the king, but “ 
prevent it hereafter; “and one I loved go 
well! and whom a /‘fe of gratitude could not 
repay for all his kindness to me! ’tis too 
much, too horribie to think of !” 

“No more, no more, my dear Ferres- 
burgh?” cried Stanislaus, much affected by 


pressed himself, “I pray you no more; from 
this moment suspicion ceases, and I receive 


m 


| Ferresburgh spotless to my breast.” 


Ferresburgh threw himself upon the bosom 
of the king, and expressed his rea/ joy, in 
having eradicated so foul a suspicion from 


| . . 
his mind; when Marden entered the room, 


and informed him that the domestics, Truro 
and Weinfleet had returned, and desired to 
see him in his chamber. 

Ferresburgh received this message with 
a mixture of hope and anxiety, and thus ad- 
dressed the king:— 

* Will your majesty pardon my absence 
ior a short time? Two of my faithful ser- 
vants have returned from the fulfilment of 
an important trust, and I would not delay 
hearing them.” 

“ Make no excuse, my dear count,” repli- 
ed the king, “ I will amuse myseif in your li- 
brary, during your absence.” 

Ferresburgh ordered Marden to conduct 
iis highness to the library, and immedi_tely 
hustened to his room, to mect the two bra- 
yoes. 

Flaurice had arrived at the castle, in con- 
sequence of an order from his master, about 
three hours after they had left the cave for 
the cottage of Braubeiski, and meeting with 
Bertha, the daughter oi Lopez, no one could 
get a word from him, unul he had reiated 
nis marvellous adventures (o her. 

“I did not think that lion was so fierce 
and strong, as 1 found he was when I came 
in contact with him,” suid be to Bertha, 
when she inquired the cause of his return. 

* What lion do you mean, my good Flau- 
rice?” demanded the maid. 

“ Why, hav’nt you heard of my midnight 
adventures, since my master and I left the 

sastic:” exclaimed Flaurice in seeming sur- 
prise. 

“ Not a word,” replied Bertha. 

“ Well, well,” returned Fiaurice, “ what a 
world is this we live in.” 

“ A sad world indeed.” replied Bertha. 

“ And as for that jade Fame,” continued 
rhe squire, “she’s a harlot that may be bought 
ior any body’s money. But for « poor man, 
let him achieve what he may, she’li keep 
woof; she must be bought with riches, rank; 
or some such foolish thing.” 

“ There’s some truth in that,” observed 





solved, if possible, not only to eradicate sus- 


the maid. 


the feeling manner in which the count ex- * 
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“]"} warrant you now,” continued Flau- 
rice, “you've heard a yreat deal about the 
adventures of my master Linhault.” 

“ He was benighted, I ”” suid Bertha. 

« There, there,” interrupted Flaurice, 
« just as I said; I dare say, Bertha, you did 
not hear a word about me.” 

* Not a word.” answered Bertha. 

“So it is)” said Flaurice; * had I been my 
lord, and my noble lord been the squire, | 
should have had all the praise, when in fact, 
it would have been him only who deserved 
it.” 

« Indeed!” said Bertha, « which imports, 
that it is you only who now deserve it.” 

« My modesty,” replied the squire, “ won’t 
let me acknowledge that, but you can draw 
the only possible conclusion.” 

“Very weil,” returned Bertha. 

« Yet take this into consideration,’ said 
the modest Flaurice, “that my lord slept 
soundly in the cavern, and did not meet with 
a single adventure; I stood the brunt of 
every thing that did happen.” 

“ And what did happen?” demanded the 
maid. ‘ what of the lion you mentioned; you 
did not see onie{”’ 

“Did’nt LI!” exclaimed Flaurice, « then 
set me down for the greatest liar in Poland, 
that’s. all. See one! aye, and feel one too, 
but I’ll warrant his hairy majesty felt me.” 

“ Do teil us how it happened ” said Bertha. 

‘True woman)” cried Flaurice, “but 
hav’nt you really heard‘” 

‘** Not a word,” answered the maid. 

« Then,” cried Flaurice, “ you’il excuse 
me, Bertha, if I refrain from mentioning it: 
my modesty won’t let me: it looks so like 
boasting, for a man to become the narrator 
of his own actions, that I despise it.” 

« Why,” replied Bertia, “ it does indeed.” 

«« But then,” suid Fluurice, “ the case is, 
that uniess I tell i:, it must go untold; there- 
fore as you are so inquisitive Bertha, | 
believe for this once Pil overcome my re- 
luctance, and tell you how it was; but you 
are not to say a word about it.” 

** Not a word,” answered Bertha. 

* You must know, then,” began Flaurice, 
“that my master and I had taken shelter 
from the pitiless storm, in a cave very much 
frequented by lions.” 

« What! so near the castle!” said Bertha, 
«“ I never heard of such a thing.” 

“Nor I, till last night,” said Flaurice, 
“and then I discovered it. Welly my mas- 
ter had begun to sleep, and ali was silent, 

he did not even snore as usual. I] could not 
sleep; so I seized my rapier, and sallied out 
of the cave in search of adventures.” 

“Mercy on me.” exclaimed Bertha, 
“what! in the midst of the storm!” 
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“ That for the storm,” said Flaurice, snap- 
ping his fingers, “I didn’t mind the storm, 
ind used all my eloquence to persuade my 
timid master to continue his journey, in spite 
of its rage, but all in vain, he would enter 
the cave.” 

“ That was very wisely done,” answered 
Bertha, “ particularly in such a night.” 

“ Well,” continued Flaurice, “I had not 
gone many yards from the mouth of the 
cave, before I trod upon something soft, and 
upon turning round, his fire-darting eyes, 
and a tremendous roar, which he gave, con- 
vinced me it must have been a lion’s paw, 
and I now perceived the beast in a spring- 
ing attitude, for day had just begun to peep 
above the hills.” 

“ How I shake with fear!” exclaimed Ber- 
tha. 

“ What must I have done,” said the squire, | 
exultingly, “ in that perilous situation?” 

“Were you not dreadfully frightened?” 
demanded Bertha, “didn’t you fly?” 

“ Afraid! fly:” echoed Flaurice, “ hear and 
determine.— ihe lion was in the attitude of 
springing, when I stepped a few paces off, 
and, like king Pepin of old—I suppose you’ve 
heard of him.” 

“ Never in my life,” answered Bertha. 

“ What!” cried the squire, “not little king 
Pepin of France, who fought the lion when 
every body else was afraid?” 

“T never heard of him,” replied the maid. 

“To be sure,” said Flaurice, “ you’ve not 
an opportunity of gaining knowledge as I 
have, but however, you’ll hear his story ex- 
actly in mine, so I need not tell it. As I 
said, the lion being in the attitude of spring- 
ing, I immediately dropped on one knee, and 
placing the hilt of my sword firmly against 
it, presented the point to the turious beast! 





carried there by some of the vassal beasts of 
the forest.” 

“ Strange adventure!” said-Rertha. 

“ But what rendered my tritityh com- 
plete,” proceeded the squire, “ was Tear 
my master call me brave Flaurice.’”’ ie 

“This is a strange story, Flaurice,” said 
the maid, “but you have neglected to tell 
me the principal part of it.” 

“ Have 1,” rejoined Flaurice, “ what is 
that?” 

“ That every word you’ve uttered is false,” 
replied Bertha. 

This was a dreadful blow to Fluurice, who 
pleased himself with the idea, that he had 
completely deceived the daughter of Lopez; 
but how could his monstrous absurdities be 
credited? 

“ I must confess,” said Bertha, “ I was in- 
clined to believe you at first, but your pal- 
pable untruths soon convinced me; so, my 
good Flaurice, I would advise you to keep 








truth on your side, and you'll always be be- 
lieved.” 

Here Bertha left the squire, ashamed and 
confounded at his detection. He felt some- 


thing like remorse, and exclaimed, “ the girl 
,is right; ever since I began my career of 


| fame in this way, shame and confusion only 
have been my reward, and so I’ll stand to 
| the truth hereafter, as long as I live.” 

He was about retiring, when Austin ap- 


| of his return to the castle. 

“That’s more than I know,’ answered 
Flaurice, “and if your holiness wishes any 
information on that head, you must go and 
ask my master.” 

“ Where is he?” demanded the monk. 

“ At the cottage of Braubenski,” replied 
the squire. 





In leaping, he endeavored to avoid it, but 
with one of those electric movements, which 
fall to the lot of a great military genius to 
perform, I kept my sword’s point directly 
opposite his expanded jaws, and when he 
thought himself leaping upon his prey, he 
received my rapier to the hilt in the throat.” 

* What an escape!” exclaimed Bertha. 

“ All owing to my presence of mind,” re- 
joined Flaurice, “ but you hav’nt heard aii: 
after I had effectualiy destroyed my brutal 
antagonist, I returned to inform my lord, and 
both coming to the spot, the blood of the 
beast still smoked upon the ground, but no 
lien was to be seen!” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Bertha. 

“ We traced the blood about three miles,’ 
continued Flaurice, “until we came toa 
heap of dirt, beneath which, to the convic- 
tion of my lord, of the truth of what J assert- 
ed, the beast, still warm, was laid; doubuess 





| 
| 
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“What does he there against the com- 
mands of his father?” asked Austin. 
“ Making inquiries, I suppose,” answered 


| Flaurice. 


“Inquiries concerning what?” inquired 





Austin, in the utmost perturbation, his coun- 
, tenance changing to a deadly paieur. 

“What aiis you!” asked Flaurice, “ you 
| look as white as a ghost.” 

“ A sudden faintness seized me,” replied 
| the confessor, “but ’tis gone. I hold it in 
| command from count Ferresburgh, to find 
| the cause of Linhault’s wijustifiable delay, 
| therefore I shall seek your master at the 
cottage, and gain from him thc necessaty jn- 
formation.” 

Here they separated, and the monk imme- 
diately proceeded to the cottage, in search 


of Linhault. UBALDO. 








No little man feels and forgives offences. 
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| proached, and demanded to know the reason . 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. X. 
Night, 
Even in me zenith of her dark domain, 
Is s~shine to the color of my fate. 


Younc. 

Having closed the trunk, and seated my- 
self in my study, I turued over the dusty 
pages which contained the story of Edward 
Stansley..All that is in it, calcuiated to in- 
tercst the reader, will be found in the fol- 
jowing detail, which I have given in the 
words of the writer, as far as possible. 

“] was bora in the city of London, of an 
ancient, wealthy, and respectable family. My 
sister and myself were the only children oi 





doating parents, who endeavored to rear Us | 
in the love of virtue and religion. As | was 
to inherit the independent fortune of my ta- | 
ther, I was not destined for any prolession; 








but he, unlike some, who imagine merit to | 
consist in gold, had the most particular care |) 
paid to my instruction in every usciul sci- | 
| 
Ne 
mind, had all the success he seemed to wish, | 
and my studious disposition was amply gra- | 
tified in the possession of whatever might | 
render me useful to society, and an agreea- | 
ble companion to myseif. 

My infancy and childhood, passed under , 
the protection of the best of parents, were |} 
the happiest perigds of my lite. Then ail was 
galety; not a care interrupted the calin se- 
renity of my bosom; never did an anxious | 


ence, and every ornamental accomplishment. 
His endeavors to enlarge and improve my 


thought of the iuture, poison the rosy cup 
of present happiness. I sailed down the stream | 
of pleasure with an easy heart, nor once | 
dreaded the gulf of misery. A litue sister, | 
and Mary, the daughter of Mr. Beautord, a | 
friend of my father’s, were the companions | 
ef my childhood, and my sports. With these 
did i enjoy the pleasures of innocence, at a 
time when the world was new to us all, and | 
when every thing possessed a charm. In my | 
childish intercourse with Mary, did the first 
buddings of that affection appear, which has 
since ripened to the iuilest pericction. She | 
was the queen of all our piays, and my heart | 
became her’s, long before I knew I had a | 
heart to give. “Oiten does the memory of | 


| 
former times come like the evening sun up- | 


on my soul.” | ing the greatest regret at his death, desired 


My love for Mary increased with my age; 
and about my seventeenth year, I perceived 
that my susceptible heart was not formed to 
resist the effect of female charms, inexpres- 


and with an heart aching at the idea of leav- 





a SC“ el 
vided I was found deserving, the fair prize 
was to be resigned to my arms. A gentleman, 
eminent for his literary acquirements, ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world, and amiable 


moral deportment, was appointed my tutor; 


ing Mary, | embarked with him for Paris. 

For a while 1 enjoyed the novelty of my 
situation, and agreeably engaged myself in 
examining the many curiosities, which con- 
tinually passed before my eyes; but in every 
retired and contemplative moment, the image 
ot Mary would rush across my mind, aud 
bring with it a regret that I bad left my na- 
tive land, with a determination to return to 
it a8 soon as possibie. After four long years 
spentin making the grand tour, which were 
rendered not a little more delightful by se- 
veral ictiers from my Mary, | once more 
touched at Paris. There, in a letter from my 
mother, | learned the sad history of my fa- 
ther’s decease; and was conjured to return 
immediately to England. I made hasty pre- 
parations, once more to visit that home, now 
the house of mourning and sorrow; Wich | 
I had left in the full enjoyment of peace ane 
prosperity. 

W hat an accumulation of misery did I ex- 
perience, upon entermg my once Rappy 
home. My iatner dead! imy mother raving 
an agony oi gricf! my sister pale and ema- 
ciated with the gnawlips of anxicty! and, 
what was not the least of my woes, Mir. 
Beaulord gone to America, with his aaugh- 
ter! My brain couid scarcely support the 
weight of woe that bore upon it; 1 tore my 
hau, beat my breast, and instead of cndea- 
voring to comiort my mother and sister, 
gave a loose to the distracting torment that 
devoured my soul. Time, however, the sove- 
reign balm for diseases oi the mind, taugtit 
us the folly of incessant mourning. My mo- 
ther became calm, and my sister improvea 
in health; and as soon as | couid settie my 
affuirs, being now of age, having business in 
the American coionies, I trusted myseli to 
the clemency of the ocean. 

In the usual time, I arrived at Philadel- 
phia, and was very cordially received into the 
house of a respectable yenieman, who had 
been a friend to my father, and who, express- 





me to consider his house as my home. 
When I had settled myseit, and despatched 
the business which had a share in my mo- 


tives for visiting America, | made the most 





sibly lovely. My parents discovered, not with 
regret, a partiality which was returned on 
the side of Mary with equal warmth, though 
in a more retired manner. My father consi- 
dered it proper that i should travei, until I 
became old enough to masry, and then, pro- 


diligent search for Mr. Beauford—but no 
Mr. Beauford was to be found; | ransacked 
the continent, from one extremity to the 
other, but my eyes were never biessed with 
the sight of Mary. I returned to Philadei- 
phia, dispirited and sick at heart. 





March, 1758. 

Heaven be praised! my Mary has returned 
to England! 1 have received a letter from 
my sister, stating her arrival, and relating 
the cause of her delay. She loves me still! 
O! happy, happy thought! Mary still loves 
her Edward! This moment of rapture is 
more than equivalent to years of anxiety and 
suspense. The hour has at last arrived; | go 
to meet the object of my fondest wishes; I 
have been hitherto lost on an ocean of in- 
quietude, but the remainder of my years will 
I spend in the bosom of biiss, in the arms 
of ny angel. Ye tardy hours, let your pace 
be quickened! Ye winds of heaven be pro- 
pitious to « lover! Ye waves of the west, 
bear me swiftly on your bosom, carry me to 
the haven of my felicity! 1 go—I go—” 

“To my grave,” thou mightest have add- 
ed. Here death arrested the expectations of 
poor Stansley; he took a pieurisy, and died 
at my father’s. Thus were the joys of a fa- 
mily blasted, at the very moment which was 


|| pregnant with expected fruition. 


PETER PEACEABLE. 





For the Repertory. 

«Tout homme que recoit une education liberale, 
compte, aujourd’hui, la chymie parmi les objers les 
plus indispensables de les é:udes.” Fourcroy. 

The importance of chemistry, in its rela- 
tion to the arts and the comforts of life, has 
iong been established upon indisputable tes- 
timony; and to attempt to advance any thing 
as a farther confirmation of its utility, would 
appear in me presumptive and superfluous. 
My object is, to caii the attention of the art- 
ist and the friends of science to the oppor- 
tunities which are now offered to acquaint 
themselves with so useful a study. For many 
years we have had a course of lectures de- 
livered particularly for the attendance of 
medica] students, We now have several po- 
pular courses dejivered during the winter 
evenings, calculuted to suit the convenience 
of the farmer, the artist, and all who have 
an inclination to improve their minds, or 
make a useful acquisition to their stock of 
knowledge. | feei anxious that my fellow ci- 
tizens should avaii themselves of such advan- 
tages, for their own benefit, for the encour- 
agement of the establishments, and for the 

honor of our republic. In Europe, particu- 
larly England and France, chemistry has re- 
| ceived a very distinguished attention; the 
arts and manulactures of every kind are daily 
improving, from the great assiduity in cif- 
fusing a knowledge of the science through 
all classes of people. Mr. Davy, of London, 
it is said, has aclass who attend his lectures; 
of one thousand persons. Its cultivation is 











1 by no means confined to the male sex; but 
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it is introduced as a branch of education in- 
to most of their female seminaries; and a 
happy circumstance it is, for the reflecting 
part of the fair sex, that amidst all their la- 
borious exertion to accomplish the body, 
they should be allowed the study of this sci- 
ence (the source of so much amusement 
and instruction,) to accomplish the mind. 

In this city, a taste for the science of che- 
mistry is gradually spreading; but there has 
not yet been that liberal encouragement, 
which a lecturer would expect from an en- 
lightened and a popular city. Indeed, the lit- 
tle encouragement, which in this country has 
been given to literature in general, has al- 
ways been a cause of complaint, and is still 
a subject of regret. From many who have 
shared our happy independence, it has, it is 
true, received an honorable attention; but 
party animosity, and a trifling ambition for 
political distinction, has paralized the genius 
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of thousands of our countrymen, who might 
have done honor to themselves and their 
government, by the cultivation of the scien- 
ces and polite literature. This spirit of party, 
which we see so frequently filling the intel- 
lectual repository of our fellow citizens, is, 
I am fully persuaded, a powerful principle 
in the suppression of literature in the United 
States. It is an axiom in philosophy, that 
two things cannot occupy one aid the same 
place; or in other words, make an impres- 
sion at the saine time, upon the sensorium. 
All who are involved in the vortex of politi- 
cal contention, and ail who are lounging in 
wealth or indoleace, are cordially invited to 
join in the promotion of scicnce, and the im- 
vestigation of nature. Here is an immense 
field for the exercise of human intellect; and 
here it is that the most exempiary and dig- 
nified characters have directed our labor, 
as productive of pleasure and improvement 
to ourselves, usefulness to society, and honer 
to a nation. 


** Serene philosophy, 
Effusive source of evidence and truth! 
Without thee, what were unenlighten’4 man? 
A savage roaming ‘hrough the woods and wilds, 
Rough clad, devoid of every finer art, 
And elegance of life.” N. 


—>— 
For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. No. L 

A just reverse of fortune on the drunkard waits. 

Would you learn how, tike a serpent, 
drunkenness biteth, and how like an adder 
it stingeth? then contemplate the disgust- 
ing figure, and deplorable circumstances of 
Silenus. Behoid this miserable wreck of a 
man! He is not yet turned of forty, yet tot- 
ters in his steps like one of fourscore. Sve 
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him weakened in intellect, morose in temper, 





han ogee 





lost to all sense either of honor or shame, 
lost to all affection towards the wife of his 
bosom, and his innocent, though hapless 
children. Mark the stupidity of his counte- 
nance, the morose aspect of his blood-shot 
eyes, his palsied hand, and the leprous tetter 
that covers his skin. 

Turn now and behold his wife. See her 
covered with a thin, tattered robe, and shi- 
vering over a handful of coals; see her, pale 
and emaciated; her eyes dim with weeping, 
and her cheeks furrowed with tears. Hap- 
less woman! who can but pity thee? who can 
but mingle his tears with thine! Look next 
on those dear, suffering children. They re- 
ceive nought but frowns, curses and blows, 
from the man whom they had been taught 
to call by the endearing name of father: 
yet they have a friend, whose bosom throbs 
with tenderness towards them; but her hand 
is too feeble to supply their needs. They 
ask their mother for bread, but she has none 
to break to them. The storm hewls through 
the broken windows, and they say “ we are 
cold.” She answers them only with sighs. 
Alas! she has none to bind up her own bleed- 
ing heart. And is. this the once sensible and 
sprightly Si/enus, fortune’s child, who inhe- 
rited a large patrimony? The same! “How 
fallen, how lost!” And what has wrought 
this terrible reverse in their circumstances? 
What has turned this man into .a brute? 
What has plunged this woman in the deep- 
est distress, inasmuch as that her tears are 
her meat? What has rendered these children 
miserable? What fiend has poisoned and 
destroyed the happiness of the whole fa- 
mily? That cursed fiend is drunkenness! 
Time was, when Si/enus was a kind husband 
and an affectionate father; when his company 
gladdened the heart of his wife; when his 
little prattlers used to meet him at the door, 
and receive his fond caresses. Time was, 
when every room in his mansion was gilded 
with domestic happiness; when he ranked in 
society as a useful member and an ornament; 
and when the eyes that saw him, blessed 
him, and the ear that heard him was respect- 
fully attentive. But Silenus looked on the 
sparkling liquor, while giving its colour and 
temptingly moving itself in the cup; he 
tasted; he at length tippled daily; the habit 


became riveted; he plunged occasionally | 


into intoxication, and became at length a 
downright sot. His estate is consumed; and 
of all poor people, his family are among the 
most wretched. “Dig they cannot,” having 
never been taught to labor; “to beg they 
are ashamed.” This is not a romance: There 
are many families in our country, whose 


depiorabje situation corresponds with this 
description, 


Dear Caustic, 


Few occurrences of my fin. have been 


productive of more real ciiettdeeat ee 


which has arisen from our accidental m 


when father Time has brought to maturity 
the small growth of down, which erst was 
thinly scattered o’er our unripened chins; 
when the passions have in a great measure 
become weakened; in short, when the head 
is “ strewed with the snows of age,” and the 
mind palsied by the pressure of misfortune: 
| but I will cease prosing, and endeavor to re- 
late to you the vicissitudes which I have en- 
countered. You may remember with what 
regret we parted; you to enter upon the stu- 
dy of medicine, and I where’er the rovings 
ofa romantic imagination should lead me. 
We were friends in the strictest sense of 
the name; and it was somewhat surprising td 
meet Kit Caustic and Jack Trochaic sepa- 
| rated from each other: but to proceed. You 
|know that my prospects in early life were 
obscured by the death of my parents, my 
| only friends: this threw me into the protec- 
tion of strangers, with a stipend barely suf- 
ficient to educate and support me, until I 
should arrive at manhood. The many fro- 
lics and gambols we were mutually engaged 
in, and the frequent and severe reprimands 
which ovr irregularities subjected us to, 
from our tutors, you are well acquainted 
with; I shall, therefore, not recapitulate them. 
I took my departure from the university for 
B. where, upon my arrival, I entered the 
compting house of Messrs. W. and continu- 
ed there till death deprived me of my friends; 
and all my hopes of rising in the mercantile 
line, were banished by their decease. Left 
to myself at the age of nineteen, with all the 
imprudence and inexperience attached to 





that age, it is not surprising that I should 
be guilty of excesses. These brought with 
them their punishments; for in a short time 
I was deprived of the little money I had sa- 
ved in the sunshine of prosp rity, and ina 
manner reduced to bey gary, having no other 
possession than my good spirits, which, how- 
ever, have supported me under every re- 
verse of fortune. Friends I had none: what 
was to be done? After sejecting many plans 
as impracticable, chance threw me in the 
way of Mr. B 





» at that time manager of 
a company of Thespians. I related to him 
my situation, and he offered me an engage. 
ment to join his corps, until time should 
produce something more advantageous. I 
need scarcely inform you, I accepted his 
proposal, with pleasure; and was according- 
ly enrolled under the banners of Meipomene. 














i entertained great hopes of success; for, 


ing, after so long a separation, at a period 
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when a schoolboyy* YOu well know, I took 


+ he jefe Citations. 
great delight p"*~ edi 
~The cp*cter of Hamlet was appointed 
for “rsteexhibition; and the bills having 
,#ounced in large letters, that it was the 





young gentieman’s first appearance on any 





stare, a fuil house wes confidentiy expected, 


nor were we disappointed. Our theatre was 


a bern, fitted up with a wreat deal of taste, 


and capable of containing three or four hun- 


dred spectators. At the appolnted ime the 
curtuin was drawn, and the ploy went on. | 
Rendered confident by the cheermg siniles | 
of iny friend, the manager, I boldly entercd 


and succeeded tolerabiy well, until the grave 





scene. Hf{ere, jumping into the “ narrow | 
dweliing” of the fir Ophelia, and being 

gruppied by the throat, in the strong grasp | 
of Leertes, who was personated by a stout, 


athletic young fellow, he squeezed me so | 
severely, that the irascibility of my disposi- 
tion got the better of my prudence; and, 


‘with so much force, that master Luertes 
roared out in agony; this put a complete stop | 


' 
} 
| 
unluckily, 1] thrust my fingers in his eyes, | 
| 
! 


to the performance. The actors on the stage 
stood aghast, not knowing how to under- 
stand the scene; but they were presently in- 


en 











formed. For my part, I stood trembling like 
a criminal, who is about to make_his final 
exit from this worldly stage; and would have 
given up all hope of theatrical preferment, 
to have been safely seated in the snug chim- 
ney comer of my falace like lodgings. The 
uudience demanded the occasion of the dis- 
continuance of the play; and, being informed 
hy some officious understrapper, were highly 
curaged against me; cursing me for a paltry 
iutruder, and wondering how I dared to treat 
their favorite actor in the manner had done. 
In vain did the manager attempt to justily 
nie: they would not listen to him; but, with 
one voice, demanded my dismission from the 
theatre, and threatened to proceed to vio- 
lence, if he did net comply with their re- 
quest, or rather command. After much al- 
tercation, in which the manager evinced, by 
risking his popularity, his friendship for me, 
he was obliged to promise, that I should not 
+aii appear before them. Upon hearing my 
sentence, I thought it most advis:ble to beat 
a retreat; but as I went off, “ choptallen” as 
I was, I could not help giving Luertes a few 
revengeful glances. Fate, however, never 
put it in my power to do more, for we have 
never met since. Upon leaving the theatre, 
It repaired to the lodgings of the manager, 
and awaited with patience his return, which 
took place in a short time after. He advised 
me to leave the town, as soon as possible; 
for my enemies were very clamorous, and 


| O'er the misfortunes of his fellow meu, 
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safety. 1 prepared to do as he directed; and. 
ina few moments, was equipped ior my 
journey. A silk handkerchict contained the 
whole of my earthly wealth; except a note 
for ten dollars, presented me by the friendly 
manager, to whom, previously receiving « 
letter of introduction, or rather of recom- 
mendation, to the Revd. Mr. G. who resided 
in the next county, I bade farewei; and 
trudged off, as fast as the fears of being 
mobbed impelled me. 1 
JACK TROCHLAIC. | 
(To be continued.) 
For the Repertory. | 
REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
No. VIII. 
How sweet the ties of kindred are ’twixt souls 
Congenial, when each pulse does warmly beat 
With mild affection. Ofren has my heart 
Throbb’d with deligh:, while list’ning to the voice 
Whose dulcet tones evinced a tender wish, 
And fond solicitude for me and mine. 
Like the great bard* whose worth is firmly fix’d, 
In the recesses of each feeling heart, 
Whose fame defies the lev’ling hand of time, 
And bids him while he mows down showy structures, 
Pass on, nor wage with it a fruitless strife. 
Like him. Isay, ‘1 had a brother once, | 
(Peace to his errors, to his mem’ry peace! ) | 
On whose raild mein fair virtue smiling sat, | 
And bade his heart with kind compassion melt, | 
| 
| 











Nor shun with aspect stern, the hapless wretch, 
An alien from his country and his God: 

And while she taught him, that to ‘err is human,” | 
His duty whisp’ring, bade him soften grief; 


And win the care worn wand’rer back to virtue. 





Oh! how | loved him, when the fiat dread 

| Was issued by th’ Eternal's high command, 

| For my loved parents to depart in peace, 

And wing their flight to heaven’s celestial courts, 
His care sustain’d me in mine hour of need, 

| And stopp’d the floodgates of my youthful eyes 
With tenderness Belov’d fraternal ties 

| How soon ye tled! sunder'd, alas, too soon! 

| But long as reason in my bosom reigns, 


With gentle accents seek to ease his pain, | 


| Deep in my beating heart your mem ry lives. 

| Hark! the loud knell proclaims a spirit freed 

| From its frail mansion—See the body borne 

| To its cold home, follow’d by weeping friends, 
W ho, sorrowing. pay the last sad tribute to 

Eugenio’s merit—But ah! who will weep 

When sad St Orme shall slumber in the tomb? 

Perhaps some rustic hind. who often mark’d 

My pensive wand'rings long the wave wash d shore, 

While down his cheek the unbidden tear would roll, 


oe rn, 
Lies peaceful here, released from ev’ry woe. 
Harmless he trod his thorny path of hfe, 

Nor wander'd far from heavenly virtue’s track. 
Oh! be his sorrows and his faults forgot, 

Buried alike within his mould’ring tomb. 

ST. ORME. 


For the Kepertory. 

MEDITATIONS. No. IL 
As the faint fire that quivers ere it dies, 
Within the hollow bosom of its stand, 
The flame of life within its socket plays, 
A few revolving moments. and expires! 
Or like the sun, we rise in you:h s gay morn, 
The dews of pleasure moisten ev’ry hour, 
We pass the matia of our ficeting life, 
As if that morn would never find a close; 
Bur soon like Sol we reach meridian height, 
Decline into the paleur of old age, 
Till the unwelcome messenger of fate, 
Strikes on our ears the dreadful knell of death, 
And breaks our brittle bond! Or like the moon, 
That now pursues her journey through the skies, 
The race of lite is run: first young like her, 
We rise, the creatures of almight; pow’r, 
Life’s Hying crescent reaches soou the full, 
Then falls into the wane! Or like the stars, 
That flucter for a season in their orbs, 
And lose their lustre with returning day! 

What then is life? A fading summer flower, 
That soon the winter of rude time shall crop, 
And blast the fragrance of the falling bloom! 
A moment given to adore the God 
Who spoke us to existence, and whose arm 
Form’d the expanse of vast creation round, 
And then to slumber on the bed of death, 
Until the sun shall burst his prison’d heat, 
And set the world on fire! Dread conflagrationt 
*Till the last trumpet shakes the narrow house, 
And undulates the billows of the main! 

Like the hoarse thunder of the deadly gun, 
Which shot across the bosom of the stream, 
Commands the lifeless body to arise; 

When not around a heap of burning coals, 
Upon a river’s arenaceous banks, 

Bur with his angels, round a burning world, 
Th’ incarnate Son, coeval and alike, 

Great and erernal as his mighty Sire, 

Shall bid th’ archangel sound the hollow tube, 
To rouse the sleeping nations of the earth, 
And on expanded wing he takes his flight, 

To the four corners of the fear struck world! 
The narrow tomb shall burst its close contines, 
And the cold tenants of the silent vault 

Shall leave their gelid beds. In that dread hour, 
The vast profound shall vomit forth its prey; 
And to the blas' obedien:, ev’ry one 

That sleeps within the precincts of the grave, 
Or on the pearly bottom of the deep, 

Shall rise ro hear the body s final doom! 





And course its pathway, as he sighing view’d, 
May close in silent, endless realms of night, 

My tearless eyes, and strew the rising mound, 
Which marks mortality’s clay cold abode, 

With tender flowers; and should the trav'ller ask, 
Who sleeps entomb’d within this humble grave? 
While the deep sigh will from his bosom burst, 
And the big tear drop roll adown his face, 

| Reply—A hapless youth, whose morn of joy 

| Was overcast with mis’ry’s sable clouds, 


Yes, fear fraught soul, thou mus: forever live! 
Death that divides thee from thy mortal part, 
Leads to another, an eternal world, 

Where soul and body mus: forever dwell, 

In endless bliss, or ever during pangs! 

As the keen arrow on the ambient ar, 

Bur passes through and leaves no trace behind,® 

So shall the soul the barb of death defy, 

And smile secure amid conflicting storms! 
VALERIAN. 

* As from the wing no scar the sky reiains. 








he feared they might endanger my personal 
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Dr. Youns. 
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For the Repertory. 
Verses addressed to a humau skeleion. 
My lifeless brother, welcome to mine eyes, 
Here, o’er thy bones will I my fate peruse; 
Here turn aside, while heedless folly flies 
In pleasure’s‘onward course, and with thee muse. 
Poor naked heap! thou dost my pride accuse, 
These mould’ ring fragments move my inmost soul; 
Yet will I not my kindfed dust abuse, 
For few and short those years which fate may roil, 
Ere this now healthful frame shall be like thine, as 
foul! 
Thy morning's glory open’d to the day, 
How proud the hopes thy anxious parents che- 
rish d! 
But stormy death soon swept the flower away, 
And in the blast anticipation perish’d! 
Say, when they bore thee to thy narrow home, 
From heaven didst thou behold a parent weep? 
Or is the little space of death's dark dome, 
Th’ unseemly couch where man must ever sleep? 
Where is that vital spark which once inspired, 
These limbs of thine with life, and health, and 
bliss? 
Or is that flame which once this bosom fired, 
Quench’d in erernal death? Oh! answer this! 
Methinks I hear thee now the truth proclaim, 
‘Thro’ dearh’s dark gulf, to speak once more essay; 
Mortal! insult not so th’ Almighty name, 

But let thy conscience home to thee convey, 
This truth sublime; tho’ death may grasp thy frame, 
And in the tomb thy mould’ring remnants lay; 

Yet shall it rise in glory, though the same; 
For God’s best work shall suffer no decay, 
But in his presence live, in realms of endless day! 
LORENZO. 
—_ +o 
Dante, the poet, when at the court of Sig- 
nior della Scala, then sovereign of Verona, 
that prince said to him one day, “IT wonder, 
Signior Dante, that a man so learned as you 
are, should be hated by all my court, and 
this fool (pointing to his buffoon who stood 
by him) should be beloved.’ Dante, highiy 
piqued at this comparison, replied, * Your 
exceiiency would wouder less if you cousider 
that we like those best who most resembie 
ourseives.” 
ows 
The following anecdote lately occurred at 
Boston. A lady having cut an advertisement 
out of a paper with an intention to send 1. to 
the printer for further information, pinned 
it upon her gown. A gentleman (to whom 
she wus partial) observing that it began with 
“To Let,” asked a what price, madam! Sane 
looked at the piece and perceiving his driit, 
answered at the frrice of your hand, sir. 
elites 
A man siting one evening at an alchouse, 
thinking how to get provision for the next 
day, saw. another, dead drunk, on an oppo- 
site bench. A thought instantly struck fim; 
80, going to the landlord, he said * Do not 
you wish. to get rid of this sot?” “ Aye, to be 
Sure,” recurned he; “ and half a crown shai 
Speak my thanks.” “Agreed,” said the other, 
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“get mea sack.” A suck was brought, and 
put over the drunken geust. Away trudged 


the man with his burden, till he came to the | 


house of a noted resurrectionist; when he 
knocked at the door. “ Who’s there!” said 
a voice. “I have brought you a subject,” 
replied the man, “,so come, quick, give me 
my fee.” The money was immediately paid, 
and the sack, with its contents, deposited in 
the surgery. The motion of quick walking 
had nearly recovered the poor victim, who, 
before the other had been gone five minutes, 
began to endeavor to extricate himself trom 
thesack. The purchaser,enragedat being thus 
outwitted, ran after the man who had deceived 
him, collared him, and cried, “ Why you dog, 
the man’s alive!” “ Alive!” answered the 
other, “ so much the better, kill him when 
you want him,” 


jbiladelpbia, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDEN'LS. 

We cannot forbear the expression of a 
wish, that our obliging friends, in the essay 
department particularly, would endeavor to 
condense the matter of their rcspective sub- 
jects, where practicable. Long and labored 
essays, whether of a moral, didactic, or even 
of a scientific nature, whatever ability they 


display, are in general but seldom read; 


whereas, were the sentiments they contain 
presented in smaller portions, and with a 
more attractive aspect, they would be peru- 
sed by every body. 

After mature reflection, we are constrain- 
ed to decline the publication of C. C. B’s 
strictures on the production of T. D. M. in 
our last: although it may be a truth, that “ to 


recriminate is just,” according to a great | 
My’ Rind, 
} 
| 


author, and C. C. B. may ave justice on his 
side, as he certainly has keenness of retort; 
yet his periormauce night lead to a discus- 
sion, which wouid be as uninteresting to the 
public, as it might prove useless to the dis- 
putants. 

The sketch of the life of Jack Trochaic is 
eratefully received: memoirs of a main, who 
in this country has mude poetry “a serious 
business,” a profession, by which to procure 
« subsistence, cannot but excite a great deal 
of interest: we hope J.T. will give us every 
particular of his singular life, in an honest, 
~ round, unvarnished tale.” 

To Selector, we offer our grateful acknow- 
‘edgements, for the handsgme contribytious 
ie has présented: we shall be highly grati- 


gus, Dr. Caustic, Capt. Grummet, Momus 
Junr. and al! the train of sprightly correse 
pondents; and hope, as the nigtitsare grow - 
ing long and cold, that they will favor us 
with some literary treats, to enliven the 
gloomy cast of the autumnal evening, and to 
cheer the friendly circie arcund the social 
fire. , 
— 
MARRIED, 

On Saturday, 15th inst. at Charlotte Hall, 
St. Mary’s county, Maryland, by the Rev. Dr. 
Bowman, capt. William Davis, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Margaret Matilda Hely. 

In this city, on Thursday evening last, by 
the Rey. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Francis Harley, to 
Miss Jane Ford, both of this city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. 
James Dilworth, of Chester county, Penn. to 
Miss dun Chamberlain, of Delaware county. 

DIED, 

At Roxbury, Mass. on the 17th inst. Mrs. 
Dorcas Dearborn, consort of the hon. Henry 
Dearborn, late secretary of war. ; 

In this city, on Thursday last, George 
| Campbell, esq. attorney at law. 

— 
From the National Intelligencer Extra, 
Washington, Oct. 20, 1810. 


Loxpon,. 
Sir, 


Lord Wellesley sent me, yesterday, his 
answer to my note of the 25th uit. respect- 
ting the British and Milan decrees. 

I hasten to transmit a copy of it. A copy 
shall be sent without delay to General Arm- 
strong. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Wa. PINKNEY. 
| Hon. Robt. Smith, &c. &e. &e, 


copy.) 
Mr. Pinkney’s letter to Lord Wellesley. 


I have the honor to state to your lord- 
| ship that I have received irom general Arm- 
| ee : . . * 

| strong, minister plenipotentiary of the Uni- 


ted Stutes at Paris, a letter, bearing date the 
6th instant, in which he informs me that the 
worernment of France has revoked the de- 
crees of Berlin and Milian, and that he has 
received a written and official notice of uiat 
fact, in the foilowing words: * Je suis auto- 


rise a vous declarer, monsieur, que ics De- 


crets de Berlin et de Miiau sont revo jues 
et qu’ a dater du ler. Novembre ils c€sscront 








lied, and feel additional obligutious, by his | 


continuing to furnish ‘us with sach aecepta- 
bie Tavors. 


@avoir leur éfiet.” 

I take tor granted that the rev cation of 
the British orders in cofincil of January and 
November 1807, and. Aptil 1809, arid of al! 
other orders dependent Upon, analogous. to, 


| or u) execution of them, Will follow ot course; 


——ae 


}and I shall pope to be enabled by your ford- 


We present our compliments to Dr. Fun-,! ship, wiih: as: litthe delay. as possible, to an- 
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pune to my government that such revoca- 
tion has taken place. 

I have the honor to be, with high conside- 
ration, my lord, your lordship’s most obedi- 
ent humble servant, 

(Signed) 
To the most noble 
The marquis Wellesley, &c. &c. Ke. 


Ws. PINKNEY. 


(copy.) 
Lord Wellesley to Mr. Pinkney. 
Sir, — 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
ef your letter under date the 25th instant. 

On the 23d of February 1808, his majesty’s 
minister in America declared to the govern- 
ment of the United States, “ his majesty’s 
earnest desire to see the commerce of the 
world restored to that freedom which is ne- 
cessary for its prosperity, and his readiness 
to »bandon the system, which had been for- 
ced upon him, whenever the enemy should 
retract the principles which had rendered it 
necessary.” 

Iam commanded by his majesty to repeat 
that declaration, and to assure you that when- 
ever the repeal ofthe French decrees shall 
have actually taken effect, and the commerce 
of neutrel nations shali have been restored to 
the condition in which it stood previously to 
the promulgation of those decrees, his ma- 
jesty will feel the highest satisfaction in, re- 
linquishing a system, which the conduct of 
the enemy compelled him to adopt. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest 
consideration, sir, your most abedicnt and 
humbie servant. 

(Signed) WELLESLEY. 
a 

A society has been established at Pitts- 
burg, in“ this state, under the name of the 
Columbian Society of Virtuosi, the object 
of which is stated to be * to collect some of 
the infinite quantity of curiosities with which 
the extensive regions of our country abound; 
to examine such mineral and vegetable pro- 
ductions, 2s may be conceived to be curious 
or valuable; and also, such physical pheno- 
mena as may be noticed by any of its mem- 
bers, or others transmitting information; and 
finally, by every practicable means, to attempt 
fo extend the knowledge of the naturai his- 
tory of the country.” 

—_— 


~ * Conformably to an agreement of the last 
year, the ministers of several religious denomina- 
rions in this city met in zhe Presbyterian Church in 
Market sacet, when it was 

Resolved unanimousty, That it be and it is hereby 
earnestly recommended to the churches under their 
pastoral care, to observe Thursday, the first of No- 
vember next, asa day of solemn Thanksgiving to 
God for the various mercies of his providence and 
grace, and to abstain, as far as possible, from all se- 
evlar occupations and pursuits on that day. 





are the following, viz. The Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist Episcopal, German Lutheran, Evangelical 


Evangelical Reformed, Moravian, 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 





Lutheran Church of St. John, German Reformed, 
Independent 
Tabernacle, Associate Reformed, and Reformed 
Presbyterian churches. 





HEALTH OFFICE, 


October 20, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 13eh to the 20:h October. 





Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch 
Apoplexy 0 1 Fever, bilious 1 0 
Atrophy 0 1 Fever, typhus 1 1 
Cholera morbus O 3 Inflam of bowels 1 1 
Consumption of lungs 3 1 Mortification Oo 1 
Convulsions 0 1 Scrotula 0 1 
Decay Q J Sore throat 0 1 
Dropsy 2 0 Unknown 2 0 
Dropsy of the breast 0 1 _-_— 
Dropsy in the brain 0 1 11 19 
Dysentery 0° 2 ~ 
Fever 01 Total 30 
Fever, remittent a 2 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 7 Between 50 and 60 1 
Between 1 and 2 4 70 2 
2 5 3 70 80 0 

5 10 3 80 90 0 

10 20 2 99 100 0O 

20 «30 S Ages unknown 0 

30 40 4 a 

40 50 1 Total 30 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. % 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3o0'clock. 


October 15 56 60 62 
16 58 61 63 
17 60 61 61 
13 53 55 57 
19 51 54 54 
20 50 53 55 





District vi Pennsylvania, to wit: | 

Be it remembered, that on the twelfth day of Sep- 
tember, in the thirty fifth year of the independence 
of the United States of America, A. D. 1810, Den- 
nis Heartt, of the said district, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 


«The Heiress of Sobeiski A’romance By Joseph 
Hutton, author of the School for Prodigals, Wounded 
Hussar, &c. 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 
Shakspeare.” 


In conformity to the act of the congress of the 
United States, intituled, «* An act for the encourage- 
ment of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned." 
And also to the act, entitled, ** An act supplementa- 
ry to an act, entitled, ‘an act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the time therein mentioned.’ and ex- 
tending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, 
engraving, and etching historical and other prints.” 

D CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the district of Pennsyivania 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, — 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 





neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 





The denominations covcurring in the gesolution’ 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 

PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, 

A Literary and Miscellaneous Paper, published 
weekly, 
BY DENNIS HEARTT, 

Assisted by gentlemen of learning and talents. 
The periodical publications of this country ave al- 
ready very numerous; many of them are conducted 
with great ability and are well worthy of the support 
which they receive. Party politics, however, and fo- 
reign news engross too great a portion of their con- 
tents to render them generally useful; and as they are 
intended only to diffuse the current information of 
the day, they are of a nature so fugitive as to render 
a more permanent repository of state papers, valua- 
ble tracts and literary articles greatly desirable. 
From these considerations, it is presumed that it 
will be an acceptable service to present the public 
with a paper, in the form of a literary magazine and 
weekly register, which shall contain interesting do- 
mestic intelligence; the proceedings of our national 
council and siate legislature; such foreign intelligence 
as may be materially connected with the affairs of 
our own country; biography; religious and moral es- 
Says; essays on scientific and entertaining subjects; 
poetry, fiction, wit and humor; with a list of marri- 
ages and deaths, and occasionally the fashions 
The Philadelphia Repertory shall not be a recep- 
tacle for party politics or personal abuse; but a cabi- 
net in which men of talents may deposit the effu- 
sions of their leisure hours 

The publisher flatters himself that he will be able, 
with such a variety of matter, to render his paper 
both instructive and entertainmg The utmost indus- 
try and perseverance will be exerted to deserve the 
support of the public so liberally commenced. 

The publication commenced only on the fifth day 
of May last; and independently of the liberal sub- 
scriptions of Philadelphia, patronage has already been 
received from gentlemen residing in most of the 
states in the union, as well as East Florida, Bermy- 
da and London: indeed. such has been the rapidity 
with which the subscriptions have been received that 
the publisher will be obliged to reprint several of the 
first numbers, in order to complete sets already en- 
gaged, and to supply demands hourly expected: from 
different quarters, 

CONDITIONS. 

Each number shall contain eight large mediom 
quarto pages, printed with a handsome type on fine 
paper. At the close of the year will be presented a 
title page and index, with at least one handsome 
engraving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve 
ry Saturda:, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half searly in advance 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
on€ copy gratis. 

Those who may wish to have the volume com- 
plete will please to send their names to the publisher, 
No 17 Arch street, Philadélphia, previous to the 
first of November, asthe first numbers will then be 
pur to press. ) : 

Priners exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory, after he first of November next, will be ex- 

ted to pay the difference. 

Philadelphia, September 22. 1210 

ES 
PHILADFLPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 











Philadelphia Repertory. 


No. 17, Arch street. 













































